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One of the British monitors which have worked such havoc in the German trenches south of Ostend. 
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A LEFT-HANDED CAMPAIGN. 


By John Buchan. 
gE 


struggle in the west, so far as Germany’s part 

is concerned. She has made a mighty attempt 
to effect a coup on her extreme right, and she has 
done it, as we say, left-handedly, awkwardly, without 
any of the precision which marked her great effort 
before the battle of the Marne. At the moment of 
writing she has delivered two furious blows—one 
south and west of Lille, and the other on the coast- 
land between Dixmude and Nieu- 
port. In neither of these has she 
succeeded. Though she has gained 
some ground on the west bank of 
the canalized Yser and in the 
neighbourhood of La Bassée, her 
gains give her no advantage, and 
she has lost considerable ground 
elsewhere. The whole movement 
seems to have been wrongly con- 
ceived. If she had centred all her 
efforts on breaking the Allied line 
at La Bassée she might have 
achieved something. But she has 
dissipated her energy in two at- 
tacks, and the second, in the Nieu- 
port district, being met with a flank 
fire from the Allied Fleets, has la- 
mentably failed. Her losses in killed 
and wounded must be proportion- 
ately the greatest of the war. It 
should be noted that in this north- 
ern area Germany has staked every- 
thing upon a crushing victory. 
A drawn battle is not good enough 
for her. She cannot fight a war 
of positions as on the Aisne. If 
she fails she must retreat in solemn 
earnest, with no good line of defence 
to fall back upon, and with her 
communications gravely endan- 
gered, 

We may assume that she has 
brought up all possible reinforce- 
ments for this stroke in the north. 
Most of these are second and third 
line troops, including perhaps some 
of her most recent volunteers ; but 
she has also brought north a con- 
siderable part of the armies of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, leaving 
von Kluck in command of the 
centre instead of, as before, the 
extreme right. We said last week 
that the whole business had a poli- 
tical motive, and was not conceived 
on sound strategical principles. Her 
aim was to terrorize Britain by seizing a portion of the 
south coast of the Channel. In the transference of her 
armies the same political intention can be discerned. 
South Germany has never shown the same ran- 
corous hatred of Britain as Prussia has cherished. 
Further, South Germany is by no means fond of 
Prussia. Protestant Wirtemberg and Catholic 
Bavaria have alike groaned under the rod of Bran- 
denburg. It was hoped that by pitting South Germany 
against the British Army her troops might be inspired 


‘ ‘HAT seems a fair way to describe the present 


Prince Maurice of 
Battenberg. 


d Ww 
with the Prussian rancour. We understand, 2% vith 
welcome the policy. Blind hatred plays hav 
sound military judgment. 


The War in the East. nas 
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The great German advance on the Vise 
failed. So far from capturing Warsaw the e south 
left has been completely turned and drive® ~ppe 
of the river Pilitza and as far west as LO oe the 
centre has been repulsed 4°" 1 ack 
Middle Vistula, and has fallen the 
from ten to fifteen miles. ~ and 
right wing between Sandon 2 oat 
Przemysl along the line of t pris 
the Austrians have given 4 er elve® 
ingly good account of the™ 
and though they have ™4@” ipeif 
headway, have held most ° day ® 
positions. But Russia every ..- 
bringing up her huge reser¥ 
the rate of something like 
a month—and it can onlY eu 
matter of days till the whole rds 
tonic front is rolled back *” ppis 
the line of the river Wart om 
means that no reinforceme?’ — tne 
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: ill lable £7, we 
the east will be avai that Wr 
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two across the German bor¢ ef olish 
till the frost binds the stiff © ard 
clay will there be any great 4 must 
movement in the east. Y “pont? 
expect to see for the next 

a very slow pushing westwar® ment 
German front. But if the MOV" 4g it 
is slow it will be continuous, "4s. 
will gather impetus as it pr 


Turkey, South Africa, and 
the Sea. b 
eat 


Turkey has signed her ow? ie on 
warrant by entering the strusr on to 
the German side. She has 
bombarding certain Russia? tbe 
on the Black Sea, relying dist? 
assistance of the Goeben ° ans tbe 
guished memory. This M 1q @ 
end of Turkey-in-Europ® vill be 
no very distant date mass "), thé 
sung again in Santa Sophia. Ps 
interests of civilization it oe q ally 
but one may regret that a? show” 
of Britain’ should have he 
herself so poor a judge = gut 
own interests. The lowe gnis 
régime has proved itself a fiasco from start. cent, 
It was all vapouring, and bungling, and ng orifice 
ment. By its military incompetence it 1 p ‘ 
hundreds of thousands of the gallant Tose velop? 
antry in the Balkan wars. Since then it war a 
a shoddy militarism, which leaned heav? Yih tb 
German bosom. The European dominion W ded ™ s 
great Sultans of the fifteenth century sired put * 
go out not in the splendour of a lost batt! 
the débdcle of futile intrigues. 
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OM 
h = Performances of Generals De Wet and Beyers 
Botha et Africa will greatly strengthen General 
by g,° hands, and must lead to a true racial union 
Atrio? unging certain impossible elements from South 
hin, th Politics. General Botha will have behind 
Couns. 'Mmense proportion of the manhood of the 
Marj}? 20d he may be expected to deal very sum- 
Choy” with the rebel commandos. It is a melan- 
w apa that men who have been so full of 
et ty should turn traitors at this crisis. De 
ese. a military reputation far greater than he 
leag ‘ae He was no more than an adroit guerilla 
Ope Perfectly incapable of understanding or 
Gene al ting in any great military movement, as 
elarey found to his cost. Beyers, on the 


€ 
ramMpai and, was a really brilliant soldier, and his 
Derg 82 in the Zoutpansberg was one of the best 
18) Pp 5 


e mnances in the Boer War. He was also an able 
er, Haator and a man of much dignity of charac- 
Se 1s head J 


e 
been’ to have 


General von Moltke, who is 
seriously ill. 
th 4 Suise 


e 
i Neral Merchantmen are busy in other areas than 
ts Stat, Sea. There seems only one remedy for 
“fi, .© Of affairs, and that is to prohibit all neutral 
ube {pbatsoever east of the British Islands. No 
ty Mdin 1S would be a hardship for Holland and the 
See havian countries, but in self-defence it is hard 
©w this step can be avoided. 


Tn 8n Tactics. 


St. in. qmpaign like the present the nature of the 
thtegy ™Mployed is much more obscure than the 
VSorieg’ 224 in consequence we get widely differing 
wir th We were told after the fall of Liége and 
tee” larg tt the Germans aimed at rushing positions 
of tdine® Masses of infantry in close formation, dis- 
ha Man. a Osses, and trusting to the sheer weight 
bord, a Wer to drive in the enemy. On. the other 
lin ts that Writer of the ‘Times’ History of the War 
te atee| their main tactical idea is a thin firing 
of tks, 2) extended, and curving towards the 
be Mant, “8° two views cover the whole history 

te.» tactics, of which a short summary may 

resting. 


GERMANY CHANGES ITS CHIEF OF STAFF. 
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The armies of the eighteenth century from Marl- 
borough to Frederick the Great fought, generally 
speaking, in line, usually three or four deep, and 
victory was obtained by superior accuracy and speed 
in fire, or by smashing up a wing with a flanking 
movement or a cavalry attack. This era of set 
battles ended with the French Revolution. The 
armies of France, having lost their old discipline 
and their old military theories, could at first look for 
victory only from superior numbers. The early 
battles of the Revolution up to 1793 were little more 
than a wild rush of undisciplined hordes upon oppo- 
nents who followed the traditional tactics of Frederick 
the Great. Gradually, however, the Revolution 
generals devised tactics of their own, framed to meet 
the case of large armies of imperfectly trained men. 
- They threw out a very thick skirmishing line, behind 
which the rest of their forces advanced in column. 
At the proper moment the screen fell away and the 
columns were 
launched in- 
tact at the 
enemy, and) 
by the weight 
of their im- 
pact not in- 
frequently 
broke his line. 
Obviously 
thesecolumns 
had the mini- 
mum of fire 
power, and 
succeeded 
simply by 
weight. When 
Napoleon 
came upon 
the scene, he 
greatly im- 
proved these 
tactics: bat 
he stuck to 
their main 
principle. It 


General von Falkenhayn, who is true that 
has taken his place. he preferred, 
when hecould 

get.it, the 


formation 
called the ordre mixte—that is, drawing up a brigade 
with alternate battalions in line andin column. But 
in very many of his battles the column formation 
was kept throughout. Napoleon aimed at “ pre- 
paring ’’’ a battle by heavy artillery fire, and when 
the enemy’s front was sufficiently disordered, launch- 
ing his columns with deadly force against it. 

Wellington met these tactics with their exact 
opposite. He drew up his men usually two deep, 
so that the whole firing power of the troops might be 
concentrated on the enemy. The value of this 
formation was seen at Busaco. 

Now the tactics of Busaco are precisely those with 
which the writer of the ‘Times’ History credits the 
German armies to-day; while the familiar Napo- 
leonic column is the formation in which the Germans 
have advanced at Liége, at Mons, at Charleroi, and on 
the Lye and the Yser. The truth seems to be that, as 
in strategy so also in tactics, the Germans are not tied 
down to any one method. In one respect they follow 
closely Napoleon’s methods: they use their artillery 
to “‘ prepare ’’ the battle, and regard their infantry 
as a weapon to be used only to put the finishing touch 
to a victory already secured by their field guns. 
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THE HEAVY FIGHTING IN FLANDENER 
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The main interest of the war during last we 
on the eighty-mile front extending from 
the North Sea to the neighbourhood of 
pictures on this page illustrate scenes 4? 
this region. By way of the coast the GC. 
desperate attempts to break through the 
order to reach Calais, where they propos? 
great howitzers which will comman¢ |’ 
Dover. A military writer in a Ber? 
described the fighting now proceeding ° 
death struggle for Germany: 


British Marines firing at German aeroplanes. British artillery in a village on the 
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WDESERE THE BATTLE RAGES FIERCELY. 


t 
two oli - eight , 
wr jeu?” 0! A “Over Picture shows British infantry advancing 


f Ast05' he “hich, ° artillery fire across the flat, cultivated 
hla, St gp ate typical of the Franco-Belgian border. 
Nay Me nking incident of the coast fighting was the 
e vod PO iy tre tt of Be: : Siti WE 
s Allie gp wa Xhes Snitish monitors, which raked the Ger- 
ose Saal 1 it, Ptivg with terrible effect. British aeroplanes 
fn a y igs M balloon gave the ranges and directed the 
Jer lin pret : . an q vowhile hostile air-craft flew over the 
a on tdi, Were fired at by British marines. While 
Peta “twas in progress, German officers watched 


r, . 
ons from the balcony of an Ostend h 
e balcony of an Ostend hotel. 


the market-place. Watching the fire of the monitors from an Ostend hotel. 
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KEEPING 


IN TOUCH. 


How a General controls the Movements of his Army- 


ing closely the titanic struggle that is taking 

place between the armed forces of Europe at the 
present time can possibly realize the difficulties that 
a general in supreme command has to contend with 
in order to keep in touch with the whole of his forces. 
Recently, for instance, the German Army was re- 
ported to be in one huge line almost from the Belgian 
coast in the north to Luxemburg in the south—a 
front of, roughly speaking, 150 miles. This is 
infinitely greater than any simular battlefield, and 
in such a case, of course, the head of the army has 
to leave a great deal to his subordinate generals ; 
but at the same time it is necessary for him to keep 
in as close touch as possible with all that is going 
forward. Therefore it may be of interest to indicate 
how this is done. 


( OMPARATIVELY few of those who are follow- 


By Telegraph and Telephone. 


In all the great continental armies there are special 
signalling corps, to which is entrusted the duty of 


Portable field telegraph, carried on horseback. 


maintaining communications with all parts of the 
battlefield, no matter how vast an area this may be. 
So far, however, the British Army has not deemed 
it necessary to establish such a corps, and the bulk 
of the work is carried out by the Royal Engineers, 
assisted by the trained signallers that are attached 
to every battalion and regiment. 

As the army moves forward along its extended 
front, mounted men of the Engineers ride close 
behind, erecting field telegraphs and telephones as 
they go, while lately there have been established 
wireless telegraph companies, equipped with a special 
form of light apparatus for wireless telegraphy that 
can easily be carried upon a single motor wagon, 
while it can be set up and got to work in a ve 
short space of time, limbering up again at the finish 
with equal speed. 

The ordinary telegraph and telephone companies 
have with them light carts, so built that they can 
travel at considerable speed over the roughest 
country. These carts carry several miles of light 
insulated wire on drums, together with the necessary 
tools, batteries, and general equipment for setting 
up a telegraph or a telephone station in a few 
minutes. 


Erecting the Lines. 


These lines are erected 
with a speed that is little 
short of wonderful. To 
leave them lying on the 
ground would, in the 
majority of cases, render 
them liable to damage 
by any troops or supply 
columns that might be 
following them. There- 
fore, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, they 
are never left lying on 
the ground. Wherever 
possible they are car- 
ried through trees. The 
men of the Engineers 
carry with them light 
poles, about the length 
of a lance, with a forked 
end. Two of these men 
follow the cart on horse- 
back as it gallops for- 
ward at full speed, and pick up the wire 
with their poles, and fling it over the 
branches of available trees with surpris- 
ing dexterity. 

When no trees suitable for this pur- 
pose are to be found, additional carts are 
used, carrying numbers of light poles, 
iron shod, and these are quickly planted 
firmly in the ground, and the wire car- 
ried along them. When the army halts for 
the night, or for any other reason, oper- 
ating stations are rapidly set up, and the 
lines tested. Should all be ill, progress 
is reported to the general in command, 
and he is at once placed in communi- 
cation with the portion of his army thus 
linked up with him. During a battle of 
any magnitude, a hundred or more of 
these field telegraphs and telephones may 
be set up in a single day, and their posi- 
tions are constantly changed and the wires 
recovered for use somewhere else. 


Telegraph Stations on the Battlefield. 


The telegraph stations on a battlefield 
are all plainly marked with a distinctive 
flag, and these are the centre of consider- 
able activity during the whole time that 
an action is in progress. From all parts 
of the field messages are being received 
from mounted orderlies and from the 
firing line by means of flags and helio- 
graphs by day and lamps and search- 
lights by night. The heliograph, it may 
be explained, is a system of signalling by 
utilizing the sun’s rays concentrated upo? 4 
a small mirror that can be directed overt nese fiel ; 
a large area of ground. In the rear of all : e sam 
telegraphs are base stations that act in muc ah 
manner as a telephone exchange does at ho: 


Ny 
Member >, 1914.) 


teebough efforts are made to set up these field 
ling” *P4 stations at a safe distance from the firing 

and sheltered from stray shells, this is not 
Work, ® Possible, and the operators have often to 
hury; 2th bullets whistling around them, and shells 
howe. ©, through the air above them. The men are, 
Wa. Ver, quite inured to danger, and go on ticking 
0 4 their messages with total unconcern, intent 
in Grow dealing with the volume of work that pours 
Of de ©n them from every side. Many a stirring tale 
doy, Ction to duty and 
thi ht pebt heroism 
mit, be told of these GWE Ay 
r telegraphists. 


Ree the Company to 
Upreme Command. 


uni. chain of com- 
tcation on a mod- 
Com Yattlefield is very 
it wei ete, as, perforce, 
“eds to be. Com- 
Com. in the firing line 
With qunicate by flags 
Mang € battalion com- 
keen? Who in turn 
ig}. 2 touch with 
of -"8adier by means 
Br Mounted orderlies. 
Nien > are in com- 
diyjc@tion with their 
Mean onal generals by 
Brann, Of field tele- 
While and telephones, 
Up j the generals of divisions are in turn linked 
Th n Similar fashion with the commander-in-chief. 
bez “dition, there are many cross communications 
fing °°2 different parts of the field, and all these 
& common centre in the camp of the supreme 
Tn ander. 
tha the German Army it is laid down as an axiom 
aw € commander-in-chief should remain as far 
it «¥ from the actual fighting line as possible, and 
tang frobable that during the present war this dis- 
i, : “4S been at times as much as 50 miles or more. 
‘ S, however, a view that has never found much 
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A field telegraph. 
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favour in this country, and it is probable that Sir 
John French has been closer to the actual scene ot 
action than the leader of any of the other contend- 
ing armies. 


The New Signalling Arm. 


During the present war there has been a new aid to 
the signalling corps of the armies. This is the aero- 
plane, and it is reported that much valuable infor- 
mation has been passed 
on to the British and 
French commanders- 
in-chief, so that addi- 
tional use is now prob- 
ably being made of 
them. Balloons for sig- 
nalling purposes were 
formerly used, but these 
have quite gone out of 
favour to-day, save as 
a means of enabling a 
beleaguered town de- 
siring to pass on mes- 
sages to a_ relieving 
force outside. When 
used for this purpose, 
they carry attached to 
them a number of large 
black balls, which are 
used according toa code 
previously determined 
upon. Thus one hang- 
ing from the balloon 
may mean, ‘‘ Expect to 
be attacked in force to-night ;’’ two may convey the 
message, ‘“‘ Can hold out another week,”’ and so forth. 

Thus it will be seen that the success or failure of 
a battle fought under modern conditions depends 
to a very considerable extent upon the perfection of 
signalling and communication arrangements. Once 
these break down, as has been truly said, ‘‘ the com- 
mander-in-chief has lost his eyes,’’ and is rendered 
powerless, and the battle may be lost or won before 
they can be restored again. In these circumstances, 
it is small wonder that so much care and attention 
is concentrated upon this branch of the British Army. 
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“D 
Pteceden The War is three months old, and, following the 
‘lye, “Ut of the nursery, we desire to call attention to our- 
i ined completing our first quarter of life. The War is 
te URgle to furnish a weekly panorama of the great and fateful 
i Ust Now in progress. By pictures and letterpress it seeks 
and na Tate, record, and explain the operations of the armies 
terest tes of the combatant Powers in an intelligent and 
titted te Manner. Though photographers are not per- 
jhe heel. benetrate to the firing line, they follow closely on 
ote iS Of the forces engaged, and are enabled, for the first 
Ver whi story, to picture the actual aspect of the country 
if eve Ich the tide of battle rolls. They show us soldiers 
= hospitay and nationality in camp, on the march, wounded 
$ lost Ses Preparing for the fray, or resting when the battle 
Se, and Won. They picture the various types of artillery in 
Wn, villa the awful devastation which they wreak on 
Pos ed age, or historic monument. The sufferings of dis- 
theretic j and homeless civilians furnish many subjects of 
tee ac. al ecrest, and there is no incident of war, apart from 
one line, which escapes the attention of the ubiqui- 
an, 


Abie US an im 


>and 7 Mense amount of photographic material is avail- 


atten tio The War claims that it gi ial and i 
i gives special and particular 
Raps wie the work of selecting and reproducing those photo- 
pat een are genuinely revealing and worthy of perman- 
ninuass be tds of war and war time. It does not throw together 
ficant Pictures, good and bad, important and trivial, sig- 
and otherwise, but carefully sifts the material, and 


A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES. 


having selected those which have a real message, groups them 
effectively. Where the photographer is barred, the artist is 
commissioned, and from the best data available, produces 
pictures which display with essential accuracy actual scenes 
of combat or instances of heroism. It is gratifying to know 
that our efforts in this respect have been greatly appreciated 
by our readers. Many good judges have informed us that 
they consider our selection and reproduction of pictures to be 
second to none. 

Similar care is taken with the letterpress, which endeavours 
to furnish not only a bird’s eye view of the progress of actual 
events, but an interesting and explanatory commentary on 
the thousand and one incidental subjects which arise week 


by week. 


May we therefore claim that The War is precisely the kind 


of illustrated paper which our readers should send to their 
relatives abroad or to their friends at the front ? 


By Colonials 
we are assured that The War is most highly appreciated, and 
to men serving abroad, either in France or Flanders, in India 
or Egypt, or in any of our foreign possessions, it will come as 
a boon and a blessing, not merely as the weekly expression 
of a kindly thought, but as an attractive bulletin. 

The publishers are determined to spare no effort to make 
The War realize their ideals. Next week they will present with 


the current number a large coloured plate showing m a striking 


and graphic manner the Siege of Namur. Our readers will be 
wise to place their orders early, as we fully expect an unusually 


large demand for this number. 
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PICTURES OF THE RETREAT FROM MONS: 


| edule ghia arog had little chance of securing pictures of the British retreat after the battle of Mos® 
but the two which we have now obtained show in what excellent order that retreat was conducted. 


; The 
fee upper photograph shows British troops hastily digging trenches after retiring from Frammeries- 


lower one is a picture of Fusiliers retreating to the south of Noyon. —_— 
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GERMANS ON THE COAST OF BELGIUM. 


Qn reaching Blankenberghe, to the north-east of Ostend, some of the German soldiers went paddling in 
the sea, which they would fain cross to “‘exterminate the treacherous English.” 


(GERman soldiers from Bruges and Ghent marching through Blankenberghe to attempt that dash on 
Calais which has, so far, been checked largely by the splendid obstinacy of the Belgians. 
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Officers of the Salvation 


tain Robert Simpson and Lieutenant Platts, all 

of us of the Salvation Army, went to the town, 
and were fortunately able to be of service to some 
British soldiers there. It was there we heard Jean 
Bauer’s story. Some photos which I am sending will 
give some idea of what is left of the town. The rail- 
way station has completely gone, and every care has 
been taken that not a house along the line of march 
shall ever be habitable again. It was pathetic to 
find remnants of furniture untouched. In one house 
utterly destroyed there remained the baby’s cot, 
in another a bicycle. On the walls of one house 
the incandescent gas mantle and fittings had remained 
intact, while in another everything had been destroyed 
except the kitchen cupboard and the sink, over which 
were hanging the cooking utensils and brushes, In 
a mineral-water works every bottle had been smashed, 
but thousands of stoppers were intact. The strange 
vagaries of the enemy are to be seen here and there. 
In the midst of rows of houses demolished one is 
found untouched. The inhabitants cannot tell you 
why this is so. On other houses they have written, 
“Spare these people; they are good.’’ Everywhere 
we. went we were most kindly received, and were 
able, I hope, to do a little good. 

I met Jean Bauer in Senlis, outside the ruins 
of the town jail. He was an impressive figure, 
and caused attention to be directed to him. His 
name, half-French, half-German, was explained by 
the fact that fifty-five years ago, or a little more, 
he was born in beloved Alsace. This gray, grizzled 
man in working clothes had been a soldier by com- 
pulsion in the army of the people he hated. He 
settled down philosophically to his duty, and even 
rose to be a sergeant, gaining some distinction. 
But when the opportunity arose he left for France 
and fortune, and a kindly providence directed his 
steps to Senlis. Here the long streets of pretty 
French stuccoed houses and the contented regular 
habits of the towns-folk pleased him. Did he have 
ambitions for greater things than these? Yes, the 


( J iain Robert iy ASPINALL and I, with Cap- 
wn 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
IN FRANCE. 


The Sack of Senlis described 
by one of its Officers. 


Army entering Senlis. 


; gore ; ed 
great city of Paris, with its gaiety and light, — 
him in those days, but unsuccessfully. Senlis 


homelike, Senlis was kind; Paris might be differe™ 
and “a bird in the hand was worth two in the bu® ets 
A gardener was required at that time. ar as 
were flourished, viséd, stamped, the prefect ait. 
interviewed, the curé consulted, M. le Maire appt°* est 
and Jean was established. He settled for the a 
of his days at the town jail. At least he hoped § 


* * * * * 


The town jail was a small affair, just a $4 
brick building, and capable of holding vety 
prisoners. But there was a large garden all ato! 
it which came right up to the road. So Jea” ge 
plenty to do, and right well he did it. He aot 
many friends. Who was to blame him if he pad 
a little over-kind to the prisoners whenever hé 5 in 
the chance? Jean had had his own vicissitudé he 
his time, and in his eyes the town drunkard of 


uare 


Magdalene was not so hopelessl reprobate: aced F 
sides, the curé and the white-hooded, pare faire 
nuns were all kind in their way. And M. le "oy 


too, was a kindly man who tried to keep the © Ruud 
ones” outside the jail as much as he could. gio? 
the good God—was He not kind? Jean's dey e 
was confused, but his humanity great. A be rt 
from the garden went a long way to com “Tea 
prisoner, and was not missed! You may nee p to 
was wrong. Perhaps he was. But he lived re at 
the light he had, and both he and Senlis Me fade 
peace—the ‘‘ peace where tranquil night dot 
in smiling day.” 

- * * * * 


* 
‘bl ’ 
But that peace was soon to be broken—tert : 
and horribly broken. Diplomacy, which M¢#"™, 4d 
much to statesmen, is nothing to peasants re the 
- 4t when the conflict starts the peasants * 
ctims. At last the ominous sounds of dip es 
shaos reached Senlis; the outlying and distanotted 
became animated with blue-coated and red-cu filled 
marching masses of men.  Senlis itself was 
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with these same masses moving towards the northern 
foe. Jean bad for a while his martial ardour aroused 
by the sounds of the belching, booming cannon. 
But only for a while, for he had seen the other side. 
And soon in Senlis there was another side. The 
Same masses of men were marching back, dishevelled, 
bleeding, bruised, but not dispirited. Through 
Senlis they marched and away. Jean stood on the 
Toadside and watched them disappear, and then 
looked to the north from whence he knew that very 
Soon the dreaded tyrants of Alsace would march, 
and place over Senlis ‘e dvapeau allemand. 


* * * e *% * 


The town jail was empty, and the enemy was at 
the gates. Breathless men had rushed in and an- 
nounced his coming. M. le Maire counselled patience, 
and the curé went in and out amongst his people 
exhorting them to calmness and courage. And the 
white-hooded, pale-faced nuns flitted with tenderness 
and solicitude among the wounded in the hospital, 
where, among others, lay les braves soldats anglais. 
On, on swept the northern foe, through the gates 
to the centre of the 
town. The people 
remained indoors; 
Shutters were up. 
Little sign of the 
forthcoming explo- 
Sion was to be seen 

ere, 

But up next the 
Toof of a high house 
facing the main 
Street are six dusky 
Sons of Algeria, 
Nursing six loaded 
rifles in their hands 
and revenge in their 
hearts. Watch these 
men, ye people of 
Senlis! For heaven’s 
Sake get those rifles, 
Or very soon they 
will light up a con- 

agration the like 
Of which Senlis has 
hever seen, nor eyes 
will see again. 
_ The Germans are 
MM possession, and M. le Maire is held as hostage. 
If the good people of Senlis keep true to their 
Peaceful ways, no harm shall come to them; but if 
One German soldier is shot, then M. le Maire 
Shall suffer the same fate and the town be de. 
Stroyed. So hear the wondering people, who scatter 
like” scared sheep. Arms are collected, and that 
hight the people think of M. le Maire. They will 
keep quiet. No harm shall be done for the sake 
of him. The enemy is now in possession, but later— 
ah! we shall see. 


* * * * * * 


Two days pass, and nothing has happened. The 
Sun shines brighter than ever on the second day of 
€ German occupation because the enemy is once 
More on the move. Senlis will be freed from his 
frreence, and M. le Maire will be soon at liberty. 
Ow the shops are opening, and the Germans have 
fen kind. They have not proved to be the terrible 
©gres which rumour had represented them to be. 
ey have mingled with the men and played with 
he children, The people will come out to see them 
€part. But what of those six “¥erian soldiers still 


Jean Bauer, the jailer of the town. 
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concealed, with loaded rifles—those men who have 
tasted blood; and who thirst for more, lying crouched 
beneath the roof ? Two days they have nursed their 
revenge, and now their time is coming. On what 
a slender thread, soon to be snapped, hangs the 
fate of M. le Maire and the future existence of 
Senlis ! 

Senlis has done well; she has treated the 
troops with respect. This shall be to her credit in 
“The Day.’’ M. le Maire will soon be released ; 
60,000 troops are ready tq start. The German 
officer looks around, and gives the word of command, 
and the exodus of “ blood and iron ’”’ commences, 
Forward march the troops in the streets below. But 
what is happening in the high house overlooking 
the main street, where hide those six sons of Algeria ? 
With them the hour has come. They will strike a 
blow—feeble enough—for France. Six loud reports, 
apparently from the sky, two shrieks of pain in the 
street below, two heavy thuds on the pavement, two 
riderless horses prancing for a moment; one short, 
sharp word of command, and then—no other word 
can describe it—Hell ! 


* * * 


The enemy, in- 
furiated, turns. The 
men who by their 
tolerance had won 
the respect of a 
good proportion of 
the people of Senlis 
now have become 
man-devils. M. le 
Maire is brought 
out and shot, anda 
systematic burning 
of the town begins, 
starting with the 
railway station. In 
a mile and a half of 
streets not a house, 
with the exception of 
three small cottages 
which the women- 
folk refuse to vacate, 
is spared. The petrol 
bombs are thrown in 
everywhere until the 
town is destroyed. 

Jean sees the hell-fire coming, and rushes to the 
jail. Surely they will spare that. He shuts himself 
in and waits. Nearer and nearer come the roar of 
the fires, and the hoarse sounds of voices shouting 
commands. Once it seems to him that they have 
passed by the prison. He is beginning to breathe freely 
when a bomb bursts through the roof and—bang ! 

* * * * * * 

The enemy has gone. And Senlis? Ruined for 
ever. The people walk to and fro bereft. In some 
parts not a house is distinguishable. No rescue work 
1s possible. All has perished. Savings of years gone, 
and who knows but under the ruins are bodies not 
yet unearthed? Distracted relatives search the 
ruins, and rescue parties are organized. At last 
they come to the town jail. A day and a night 
beneath the ruins has Jean Bauer lain, no bones 
broken, but crushed by the débris. He shouts; no 
one hears. He shouts again, and at last his feeble 
old voice is recognized, and kindly hands tear away 
the brick and earthworks, and bring him up more 
dead than alive. A few days’ care, and he walks 
back to his garden and goes on with his work. But 
Senlis will never be the same again, 
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The excellent equipment of our transport trains has been the subject of much admiring re 
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transport and supply column is here seen passing through a town near the Franco-Belgian frontier. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


sional outburst of ““ war nerves.’’ We treat it 

lightly, knowing that it will never become a 
national epidemic. Some instances of this highly- 
specialized malady have their own humour. It takes 
different forms. There is the Zeppelin scare. A far-off 
speck in the sky—a rook, probably, or a boy’s kite—be- 
comes suddenly to the distorted imagination a German 
airship. A milk-can falling from a cart in a quiet 
street becomes a death-dealing bomb. Then there 
are those people who go about visualizing ‘‘spies.”’ 
They will inform you quite calmly that they can 
tell a spy by “ instinct ’”’ or “ intuition,” so that the 
most harmless person walking the street is liable at any 
moment to be taken for one of the loathed species. 


** Hostile Voices.” 


Here is a typical instance of ‘‘ war nerves,’’ with 
its amusing sequel. While two dear old ladies were 
sunning themselves on Wandsworth Common the 
other Sunday, one of them suddenly started up and 

ointed wildly towards the horizon. ‘“ Don’t you 

ear hostile voices ?’’ she cried distractedly. ‘‘ Lis- 
ten!’’ Both of them stood still, and put their ears to 
the wind. Then the chorus of “ hostile voices’’ rose 
clear and shrill on the calm air to the tune of ‘‘ God 
Save our Gracious King.’’ A moment later a band 
of happy children came scampering into view over 
the golden gorse. 


Military Wit and Humour. 


Some one ought to make an anthology of the good 
sayings of the British soldier. He has never lost 
his sense of humour, even in the teeth of danger. 
Bons mots come as thick as bullets from the lips of 
Tommy Atkins. ‘‘ What are those insects buzzing 
around ?”’ asked a drummer of the Gordons of a 
sergeant-major in the South Afiican War. ‘‘ Laddie,’’ 
he replied, “‘ they’re no insects; they’re bullets.” 
The South African War was a scrimmage compared 
to the fierce fight in France; but here, as there, 
Tommy Atkins resolutely refuses to be down-hearted. 
When old “ Von O’Clock”’ strikes to the tune of a 
“Black Maria,’ he cannot quench the bubbling 
humour of the trenches, which we note have been 
placarded generously with signs like ‘‘ The Ritz,’’ 


( )se is beginning to get accustomed to the occa- 


“* Hotel Cecil,’”’ ‘‘ Hotel Billet Doux,’’ evidently the 
abode of a sentimentalist, and the welcome ‘‘ Hotel 
Rue Dormir.” Wit, too, is not wanting. ‘‘ Cap- 


tain,’’ shouted some one to a young officer in the 
Royal Field Artillery. ‘‘ Steady on there, old man,”’ 
cried the ‘‘ captain ’’ as he was being carried to an 
ambulance; “I’m major now—just got the news. 
I’ve had a leg up and nearly a leg off.’’ While a 
certain regiment were in the throes of a terrific 
gruelling, the officer in command cast an anxious 
look over the trenches. ‘‘ Thank Heaven they’re 
still swearing,’”’ he cried—a reassuring sign. 


Talent in the Trenches. 


They are a motley crew in the trenches, and their 
garb and appearance suit well their environment. 
They wear all sorts of headgear, from battered opera 
hats to Mexican sombreros, and most of them are 
bearded like the pard. The man who possesses a 
razor and a broken mirror is an aristocrat. We can 
imagine the scene at night when they settle down 
into their cave dwellings, grouped round the camp 


fire. Not that they are without recreation; there 
is plenty of talent in the trenches. The Royal Field 
Artillery, for instance, is the proud possessor of a 
professional singer, who sings “ Annie Laurie’ and 
other songs, and goes round afterwards with the hat, 
not for coin, but a more precious thing in the trenches 
—cigarettes ! 


The Gallic Touch. 


The French way, after all, is better than the 
German. We are told how German officers drive 
their men into action at the point of the sword and 
at the pistol’s mouth. Here is an episode quoted in 
the Figaro, which sheds much light on the methods 
of the different armies, and at the same time gives 
one a deep insight into the psychology of the French 
officer. We quote the officer’s own words: ‘‘ For 
the first time my regiment was to be under fire. It 
had to march through country without cover straight 
to the enemy. It was a severe test. I went to the 
front, and gave the order ‘ Advance.’ But my men, 
taken from the office and the workshop, hesitated. 
Again I ordered ‘ Advance.’ They did not move. 
turned to them and cried, ‘So you are flinching. 
A lot of good it will do you to be shot down where 
you stand, without being of any use. Here, give 
me your arm,’ I said to the soldier nearest; ‘ and 
now all take arms, and you'll see that it is not so 
terrible.’’’ The officer’s idea took them. The men 
advanced, and the first natural fear over, their blood 
warmed, and soon he was compelled to hold them 
back. It is a salutary episode, and has the right 
Gallic touch. 


Parisian Humour. 


Paris, in spite of its darkened streets and lack of 
the normal amusements, is not without its humour. 
It is true that luxuries have been cut down to a 
minimum—the morning petits pains and croissants 
are not to be had for love or money; but the gay 
Parisian sits contentedly in his café on the boulevard, 
and waits patiently for the “‘ Cuel in the air ’’ when 
the next Taube airship comes along. ‘ Have you 
ordered your bomb-proof umbiella ? ’’ will soon be- 
come the catch phrase of Paris. The little incon- 
veniences of life in the capital turn occasionally to 
humour. The good Parisian is a person of leisure, 
and is not fond of toiling up five or six flights of 
stairs. When he arrived home in the old days before 
the war and found the notice “ Lift out of order, 
he went into a passion; but when, as now, he sees 
the slightly different and significant placard, ‘‘ Lift- 
man gone to the front,” he shrugs his shoulders, 
and smiles as he pants up to his skyey dwelling. 


A Zeppelin in Fleet Street. 


A Zeppelin airship has been seen in Fleet Street— 
not in the sky, but in the window of a provincia 
newspaper office, where it attracts appreciativ® 
crowds. It is quite a miniature affair, about three 
feet long, with a long sausage-like body; the pro 
peller is worked by an electric fan, otherwise it }§ 
stationary. A Cockney newsboy, after pressing his 
nose against the window-pane for some time, we? 
round to the door and shouted to one of the assist- 
ants, ‘‘ How much for a ride?” ‘ A guinea,’’ wa 
the prompt reply. ‘“Garn!” cried the urchin, 4° 
he rushed off to cry his special editions. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


we A Visit to an English Base. 
———— 


T the present time in France, when vou ask for 

a ticket at a railway station you are not in the 

Vo least surprised to hear the lady clerk inform 
Vo lat you cannot go to your desired destination ; 
the ‘ong perhaps, go to the station just before 
train he you want and finish the journey by le 
TI, known in English as “ shank’s pony.”’ 

Was my experience, so I made the best of things, 
cr Shea being jolted about in a train that was 
les ie out with Frenchwomen returning from 
alles, I managed to get within five kilo- 


No aes of my destination, to find that there were 

ad tances of any sort; so I set out on foot. 
aken the precaution to have all my necessary 
M my pocket, for any young man dressed in 

Clothes is always spotted by the police. 
iis 5 topped once, but on showing my Permis de 
bein Un étranger, I was allowed to continue ; and 
as +5 oslish, I was given very full instructions 
I wa, 2° Toad I should take. As I walked along, 
CUrigys voTtaken by cyclists, by wagonettes full of 
Nyself visitors, and I passed many others like 
Alte It seemed that it was the usual Sunday 


tm 
°0n outing to go and see les Anglais. 


A Bnitish Encampment. 


I was beginning to find the five kilometres rather 
long when, after passing under a bridge, I suddenly 
came upon the British encampment. On the left 
were a number of tents very tidily arranged, whilst 
behind them were evidences of a washing day. 
Here and there a soldier was attending to his toilet, 
others were busy with the open-air kitchens, and all 
were watched by curious French people. An English 


soldier said to me, ‘‘ One would think we were a 


Two London Scots walking with an Indian soldier. 


lot of monkeys in a cage to see the way they come 
jabbering round us. We can’t lift a finger but it 
sets their tongues wagging.’”’ And it was true, for 
their movements were very carefully scrutinized. 
Opposite these tents a number of men were billeted 
in an unfinished electrical works, whilst on either 
side of the road in the fields there were hundreds 
of horses of all nationalities—English horses from 
Aldershot, French horses, and German horses that 
had been captured in various engagements. 


A Horse Hospital. 


I noticed a flag flying, with an inverted white 
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This beautiful symbolical picture by J. Bertrand hangs in the Luxembourg he 
It is emblematical of the self-sacrifice which Frenchmen have alway 
exhibited in defence of La Patrie. 


Paris. 
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triangle on a red ground, and on inquiry I ascer- 
Med that this was a military hospital for horses. 
Tobably this is a side of the war that does not occur 
Me Many people, and it came as a surprise to me; but 
ter all, the horses need rest and attention as much 
the men. They were separated off according to 
bs lr various complaints. There was a long line 
eat down as ‘ Sorebacks,” others kept apart 
“te marked ‘ Ringworm,” whilst in an enclosure, 
'dden from the others, were those who were waiting 
I shot—a sad end after faithful service. Whilst 
ee there several of these doomed horses were 
The and were immediately taken away in carts. 
Se who were under treatment were well looked 
— there was plenty of fodder, they were at- 
li eed to by experienced men, and were enjoying a 
tle well-earned repose before going back to the 
"ing line. Despite the fact of their various nation- 
Eris, these horses seemed to have become quite 
°customed to English, and it was strange, in an out- 
ven @-way place in France, to hear a man with a 
ty Rorthern accent saying, ‘‘Coom along, lad,” 
© a German horse. , 
he soldier told me that his horse had been 
rounded under him five times during the action 
t und Mons, till finally, in a change of position, he 
°ok his master into safety and then collapsed, dead. 
i‘ 1S master, a real Londoner, told me that he was so 
Pset that he fell down by his horse and cried. The 
ee of the wounded soldier is naturally the first 
“4sideration, but it is pleasing to all lovers of 
Nimals to know that the horses, who suffer very 
adly when in action, are well looked after. 


The Best Way to Tommy's Affections. 


: There seemed to be an attack of spy fever preva- 
nt among the Tommies. A day or two before I 
Wosthere they had arrested a man after carefully 
itching him a day or two. It appeared afterwards 
a t he was a most harmless French peasant, who 
fri been too curious, and who nearly died of 
hj Sht when he heard the charge preferred against 
he. AS @ Tommy explained to me, “ he thought 
i. Was going to be shot, and tried afterwards.” 
cab heard this story, my feelings were not hurt 
ee a Tommy, who saw me in conversation 
I th a Frenchman, accused me of being a spy; but 
S0on calmed his fears by my very English, and 
frthaps London, accent, and with the help of an 
--glish cigarette we were soon fast friends. There 
ti No quicker way of getting a Tommy’s affec- 
Ns than by offering him an English cigarette. 
"hag asked at the Red Cross Society in Paris if I 

©w where I could buy ‘“‘ Woodbines”’ in Paris; 
te unfortunately this brand, so dearly beloved of 
S € small boy, is not on sale here, so unless a good 
’maritan turns up with a packet of ‘“ Three 
bes,” Tommy has to make the best of the 
iy French cigarette, the taste of which he has 
Eno ct, entirely cultivated. Any visitor to an 
ea Slish hospital in Paris knows that he will be well 
mere if he has some Virginia cigarettes in his 


Tommy in the Café. 


R | found my way into a small café, to find it full of 
chali -C. men, and to read the following notice 
find ked up on the wall: *‘ R.A.M.C. Here you will 
Tem 800d beer, good rum, and civility.” It was 
at ttkable how the Tommies got their wants 
Hauded to without any knowledge of French. 
fore for the British soldier, the French words 


€r, cigarettes, and tobacco resemble the Eng- ° 
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lish. One man asked me how long it would take to 
get to Rouen. In my innocence, I suggested about 
three hours, till a new arrival laughed me to scorn, 
and said, ‘‘ Three howers! A day an’ a’arf,” and he 
had just come in from Rouen. Many of the R.A.M.C. 
men had been on the frontier, and were changing 
positions, and taking a little rest at this base. They 
had seen active service ever since the beginning of 
the war, but one would not have imagined they 
had been near a battlefield except for the hard wear 
of their uniforms. Some of them kept diaries, where 
they listed the names of the towns in which they 
had been, and when they read them out it needed 
a good deal of imagination to know what they were 
referring to; some names they gave up in despair. 


Frogs and Horseflesh. 


I met one Tommy (he was an L.C.C. tram driver, 
by the way) who was very worried about the fact 
that he might have to eat horseflesh during his stay 
in France; but I told him that many a person in Paris 
was quite aware when he eat his bifteck that it 
came from a “‘cow”’ that probably wore harness. 
In England it is probably because the cats eat horse- 
flesh that it is tabu for the human being. ‘The cats 
come off very well in England. The same man sud- 
denly interrupted me by saying, ‘‘ Them frogs? 
How do you get on with them?” I did not realize 
what he wanted to know, so he repeated his question, 
“Them frog legs ?’’ Then I grasped his point, and 
hastened to assure him that the French eat quite a 
lot of other things besides horses and frogs. Another 
man, whose geography was not his strong point, in- 
formed me that the nearest he had been to the frontier 
was when he was at St. Nazaire! And finally there 
was that philosopher who said, ‘‘I always wanted 
to visit the Continong.”’ 


A Glimpse of the London Scottish. 


The London Scottish, the first Territorial regiment 
to be sent abroad for foreign service, were quartered 
in the same town. They seem very proud of the 
honour, and are doing good work. The kilts have 
caused great interest in France, and are a never- 
ending source of delight to the crowd. I saw kilts 
everywhere—on bicycles, on horseback, in cafés, on 
forage wagons. I had never seen so many before 
in my life, being a Southerner, so one can imagine 
the effect on the French. The London Scottish have 
their quarters in railway sheds, and before you can 
get near there are two French sentries to pass; but 
I managed with the aid of two Scots to get through. 
A French officer stopped me, but I offered all my 
papers, and pleaded my nationality and my curiosity, 
and was allowed to enter. A railway shed is by no 
means a luxurious place to live in, but @ la guerre 
comme a la guerre, and the London Scots seemed to 
have become used to their quarters. For beds they 
had as much straw as they wanted; there was a 
horse-trough for the morning tub, whilst shaving was 
performed under difficulties, with the aid of a pocket 
mirror. My two friends apologized for their appear- 
ance, as their kilts had seen all kinds of weather. 
In front of the sheds was a long line of men sitting 
down ; some were reading the latest London papers, 
others were writing letters, whilst one or two were 
sewing buttons on to their shirts. As it was Sunday, 
the morning service had taken place at ten o’clock, 
and with the exception of a few men, who were driv- 
ing forage carts to the military horse hospital, nearly 
all the men were in their quarters, enjoying a little 
respite, for they had been kept hard at it since their 
arrival in France: ~- cee ery Bye Fk 
: $ Cae Bras 
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Though they are forced to seek refu 
Our illustration shows the kind of men, 


. as 


poor people would move a heart of stone. 
their faith in the future of Belgium is unshaken. 


Un : ; 
try, where kindly succour awaits them. The wretched plight of these 


ard : ‘ : 
their sojourn on our shores as anything more than temporary 
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a ~ahe the Channel ports carrying their little all with them. 
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BRITISH HOWITZERS ON THE AISNE. 


N his dispatch dealing with the battle of the 

Aisne, Sir John French described how our heavy 

batteries were sent for to deal with the 8-inch 
guns that the Germans were using. 

Our illustrations show the British guns of which 
Sir John French spoke and the men who work 
them. The gun elevated and ready for firing is 
the 6-inch howitzer. Officially it is described as 
a siege gun, and until the Germans began to put 
heavy guns into the field, our War Office had no 
intention of using these 6-inch weapons against 
troops. The gun is specially designed for attack- 
ing forts and fortified positions. It throws a shell 
weighing too lbs., and having a high elevation 
and a long range, is remarkably effective against 
forts and earthworks. On the whole, it is a better 
gun than the German 8-inch howitzer, which throws 
a shell 25 per cent. heavier. 

The gun drawn by horses (see photo) is the 
60-pounder, and also forms part of the artillery used 
by our heavy batteries. The formation of these 
batteries was a result of the South African War, 
during which we had to mount ships’ guns on land- 
service carriages in order to deal with the Boer 
*“ Long Toms.” 

Although they 


are the same 
calibre as the 
naval 6-inch, 


theseland pieces 
have not the 
range or the de- 
structive power 
of the sea weap- 
on. Naval guns 
are longer and 


heavier, conse- 
quently their 
range is much 


greater and they 
have a much 
higher rate of 
velocity, al- 
though they 
cannot be 
trained to fire 
at such a high 
angle as the 6- 
inch howitzer. 
One of the 
striking feat- 


assis a 


The British 60-pounder field gun. 
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The British 6-inch howitzer which proved superior to the corresponding 
, 8-inch German gun. 
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ures of this war is the prominent part which 
artillery has played in the various battles on 
both sides. Far heavier weapons are being used 
against troops than have ever before been so em- 


ployed. To a very large extent it is Krupp 
against Armstrong, Beardmore, and other gun- 
makers. There is, however, this gratifying feature: 


the heavy British weapons are superior in de- 
structive power to the German guns of equal, or 
slightly larger, calibre. One consequence of the 
employment of fortress guns in open battles is that 
the work of transport has been tremendously increased. 
Never before have such big ammunition supply 
trains had to be employed, or has this branch of 
the transport service had such heavy work thrown 
upon it. 

On our side the ammunition supply is magnifi- 
cently organized. Both motor and horse traction 
are used in the columns, and the machine-like 
way in which these get through the work in spite 
of all difficulties is one of the wonders of the 
campaign. 

A minor point, yet one of some interest, is that 
the employment of these big guns has considerably 
added to the 
total of our 
ammunition 
bill. One bat- 
tery of howit- 
zers will blaze 
away as much 
ammunition 10 
a given time as 
half a dozen 
batteries of or- 
dinary field 
artillery. Of 
course, they do 
a correspond- 
ingly greater 
amount oO 
damage, and it 
is this that 
counts with 
the military 
authorities. 
The cost 92 
ammunition 1S 
a very subsidi- 
ary considera- 
tion. 
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Taking Cover. 


fhe Barricade. 
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French soldiers firing from behind a wall. A shell 
in the distance. 


French infantry taking cover behind an improvised 
country road. 


is seen bursting 


barricade on a 
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THEIR TORPEDOES: 
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by many of our leading sailors, headed by 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir W. H. May, will be 
one in which torpedoes will play a very important 
part. Indeed, it may well be that it will be the 
excellent training the men of our fleet have received 
with this weapon for many years past that will 
be the determining factor in the control of the 
sea. For some years past now it has been asserted 
by many of those best qualified to judge, that the 
day is not far distant when an “ all torpedo ”’ battle- 
ship will come into being, with only a few quick- 
firing guns for defensive purpose and for protection 
against airships. Possibly the present war will 
show conclusively how far this view is correct. 


At School with the Torpedo. 


A visit therefore to H.M.S. Vernon, otherwise the 
Torpedo School of the Royal Navy, is of peculiar 
interest to those able to obtain the necessary per- 
mission at the present time. This school, in reality, 
consists of two old wooden hulks of former line-of- 
battle ships, the Vernon and the Ariadne, moored in 
Porchester Creek, a little-known portion of Ports- 
mouth Harbour. These hulks are joined together 
by a gangway. It is here that the whole of the 
officers and men receive their training in the handling 
of torpedoes. This school was originally started 
in 1873 at the suggestion of the present Lord Fisher. 
It was at first a branch of the School of Naval 
Gunnery on Whale Island, not very far away, but 
in 1876 it was converted into a separate institution. 
In normal times about fourteen hundred officers 
and men pass through H.M.S. Vernon, entering at 
the rate of about a hundred and twenty a month 
and remaining there for four months. Thus there 
are about five hundred of all ranks constantly 
receiving instruction in some branch or another of 
torpedo work. 

Before they are admitted to the Torpedo School 
every man must have passed through the Naval 
Gunnery School, and have attained a stipulated 
degree of proficiency there. The men are berthed 
on the Ariadne, the whole of the Vernon being given 
up to the work of the school. Chief attention is 
here concentrated upon the various types of hot- 
air and other torpedoes and their powers now in 
us2 in our fleet. The men are taught not only the 
construction of these weapons, their various pro- 
perties, and the uses to which they may be put, 
but the manner in which they are handled upon every 
type of warship, from the torpedo boat up to the 


4 “HE present naval war, it has been prophesied 


A VISIT TO 
H.M.S. VERNON. 


eC, 
giant battleships of the super-Dreadnought ty? 


and for coastal defence purposes as well. 


The Modern Torpedo. 


o 8 

As most people are aware, the modern torpor yy 
a self-propelled weapon equipped with 4 josiv® 
charge of guncotton or some other high eXP n tbe 
so designed as to explode by force of concusS!°. ing 
moment it comes into contact with any T 7+ is 
body, such as the hull of a hostile warship: from 
discharged either from the deck of a ship 0 peiné 
submerged torpedo tubes, the latter method ose of 
preferred by the British Navy as well as t? p 
the majority of the great naval Powers. Lion tor 
pellent power is carried in the latter part of © ced 
pedo, where a small motor charged with comP" "yas 
air drives a miniature screw. Modern invent? for 
rendered it possible to range these torpedo very 
several miles and in any desired direction W! 
great accuracy. men? 
Every year new inventions and improve activ? 
tend to make torpedoes more formidable and ©" ~ pas 
in their action. One of the latest improveme?™ g to 
been the adoption of the gyroscope, which a oug? 
keep the weapon balanced when being sent fore 
the sea; while by a hasty adjustment JUS 45 
being fired, this gyroscope will divert a torP jmos 
the right or to the !eft in a manner that is ® 
uncanny to watch. 


Qualified Men. 00! 


I 

Every sailor who qualifies at the Torped° ie on 
carries a badge composed of crossed torpe’.., the 
his arm, and receives an increase in pay, W rec 
letter ‘‘ T” is placed against his name in th@ "ity 
of his service that is maintained at the 4 It © 
or the depot to which his ship is attached, TS" 
then possible for him to rise to the rank of = ™ 
or leading torpedo seaman, when, after 4 the 
of practical experience at sea, he returns struct? 
school to qualify for the post of torpedo a py bis 
if he so desires, and is suitably recommen fe hich 
commanding officer. This is a position 7%... w 
there is very keen competition, since it cat” ;pere 
it substantial emoluments and privileges: | yise— 
is, however, a still higher rank to which he er show 
torpedo warrant officer; but a man has © a, 1 
distinct ability and aptitude before this 
bestowed upon him. k facet? 

For a considerable portion of the WOrM + sub- 
and men work side by side on the Verno”, 
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Sequently their paths diverge, since an officer anxious 
to qualify in torpedo work has naturally to attain 
Considerably higher knowledge of various sciences 
Nis required of the men. Both officers and men, 
Owever, who desire to specialize in torpedo work 
ave to return to the school about once every three 
years in order to submit himself for examination, 
and to receive instruction in such developments as 
ave taken place since last they were there. 


Bound to Secrecy. 


The Vernon is one of the most wonderfully equipped 
vessels in the world, and visits from outsiders are 
very sternly discouraged, unless some definite reason 
Can be given, while even then there are certain por- 
tions of the school to which only those under instruc- 
tion and those teaching them are admitted under 
any circumstances whatever. Each officer and man, 
Moreover, upon entering the school, is bound to 
Secrecy, and warned of the very severe penalties 
that will follow any revelation on his part of any 
Portion of the information that may be given him 
While he is under tuition. To their great credit 
It has to be said that no case has ever been known or 
Suspected of the men of the Vernon having betrayed 
the trust that is placed in them. 
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Sailors and Scientists too. 


In addition to torpedo instruction, which takes 
up the bulk of the time on the Vernon, many other 
useful things are taught here to our seamen. For 
instance, it is here that the men of our fleet receive 
their training in wireless telegraphy. The experi- 
mental installation here is one of the largest and most 
complete in existence. Practical electricity is like- 
wise dealt with here, since electricity plays a very. 
important part in the working of a modern battle- 
ship. Upon other matters on which the members 
of the Torpedo School have concentrated their atten- 
tion of recent years may be mentioned the propulsion 
of torpedoes by super-heated air, and submarine 
signalling. The first of these subjects has produced 
some marvellous results, and it is not too much to 
say that the employment of hot air in these weapons 
will revolutionize torpedo work during the present 
war—if, indeed, it has not done so before this article 
appears in print, since it has increased the effective 
range of these weapons to an extent that was not 
thought possible even a few years ago. 

Thus it will be seen that, though the outside world 
is not aware of it, our sailors are to a very large 
extent scientists as well, and this is becoming more 
and more the case as the years go forward. 


NO FEAR OF ZEPPELINS. 


Such an occurrence is as far off now as it was 

before Germany got Antwerp, and it will come 

No nearer even if she gets Calais and Boulogne as 

well.” Such is the opinion of a famous naval airman 
—and it is a sound one. 

There is no near prospect of our having to use as 


“9 ONDON need not fear a visit from Zeppelins. 


_ Tefuges those underground dungeons in the Strand 


wherein, in the dinner-hour, Young London plays 
dominoes amidst fogs of tobacco smoke strong 
enough to ‘“‘cure’’ bloaters in. Neither need 
Suburbia dig ‘‘ bomb proofs”’ in its back gardens, 
Nor fit up its cellars as bedrooms. 

There will be nothing in the nature of a serious 
air raid upon London, for the simple but sufficient 
Teason that Germany has no equipment she could 
trust upon such an expedition. 

All that is said about the Zeppelin danger is but 
so much old wives’ talk, indulged in by people who 
Speak what they imagine rather than what they 

now. 

There is small likelihood of Londoners ever seeing 
any of the Kaiser’s aerial caterpillars crawling over 
the roof trees of the city, unless it be some “ prizes ”’ 
taking that route from Diisseldorf to Hendon. 

“ Caterpillar ’’ may not at first sound a very apt 
description for a Zeppelin, although, really, it fits 
very well. A caterpillar crawls—so does a Zeppelin 
Im comparison with an aeroplane; a caterpillar 
Can do much damage if let alone, but is very easily 
Squashed. And is this not true of a Zeppelin ? 

As a matter of plain, hard, everyday fact, the 
Ze pelin is a great and striking testimony to the 
Value of advertisement. Here is a thing almost 
useless in war, yet at the mere name of which timid 
folk shiver. And why? Not because it has ever 

One anything tremendously terror-striking, but 

ecause it has been well advertised—just that and 
nothing more. 

Look through your’ old newspaper cuttings and 
€xercise your memory; view the facts you thus 
ok fam the right perspective and you will find the 


Zeppelin has been puffed into prominence like a 
patent medicine, without so far having done anything 
to justify the claims made for it. One does not 
say this with any purpose of decrying the ingenuity 
of its designer. Give him all credit that is due to 
him, and the fact remains that Count Zeppelin has 
produced a cargo-boat—not a warship. 

For shifting passengers and goods there may be 
a future for the Zeppelin. As an engine of war it 
has neither a present nor a future. Even if the 
Kaiser were so minded he could not raid London 
with his airships. 

Don’t forget that Zeppelins cannot be shifted like 
wheelbarrows. The occupation by Germany of 
the Belgian coast-line would bring her airships no 
nearer England. She cannot move them from 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, and elsewhere to the coast 
in order to “ get a good start,’’ because at the coast 
she has no sheds to put them in. She cannot build 
sheds because these would be too good a mark for 
certain enterprising young airmen who don’t work 
for the Kaiser. For a similar reason she dare not 
anchor Zeppelins in any French or Belgian town 
she may capture. And don’t forget also that we 
are not getting Zeppelin weather ! 

One might go on giving reasons why there is little 
fear of a German air raid upon London. But all 
these may be compressed into a sentence by saying 
that a Zeppelin raid is one of the “ things that can’t 
be done,’ and if anybody has feared it he may lift 
the load off his mind and go in comfort. 

Doubtless the theatrical side of a raid like this 
would appeal strongly to the Kaiser, if be could 
bring it off. However, it is probable that if Germany 
tries to send any of her aerial legions over here 
they will make for Sheerness, Chatham, or some 
place near the coast where genuine military damage 
might be done. 

The whole thing, however, is a ridiculous bogey. 
Although so near to us, Germany cannot get to our 
coast either on the water, under the water, or over 
the water—and she will hardly be so foolish as to try 
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in supplying the needs of, the army. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS ABOUT THE 
SERVICES. 


both the Navy and the Army that appear to 

be generally unknown. For instance, how 
many people could explain off-hand why our sailors 
have three stripes of white upon their collars ? Many 
would suppose that this was a mere fancy, and 
cairied no special significance. _ This is quite wrong, 
however, since these were adopted a little over a 
hundred years ago to commemorate the three great 
victories of Nelson—the Nile (1798), Copenhagen 
(1801), and Trafalgar (1805). To commemorate the 
first of these victories it was ordered, possibly by 
Nelson himself, that his tars should wear a white 
line around their blue collars, and the other two 
followed in historical succession. 


¢ ‘HERE are many interesting little facts about 


The Navy's Perpetual Mourning. 


Again, not many could say why our sailors wear 
the square of black silk around their necks, and 
knotted in winter and summer alike. This is really 
a picturesque little incident, since it is the Navy’s 
perpetual mourning for its greatest and most glorious 
commander. When Lord Nelson breathed his last 
on board his famous old flagship, and the Victory 
had been brought safely out of action, every survivor 
with one accord searched through his personal 
belongings to find some scrap of black they could 
don in memory of their dead hero. This was adopted 
by the other ships of the fleet, and subsequently 
by order of the Admiralty, which distributed black 
squares among the men of the fleet. This order 
has never been rescinded, and the issue is still made 
to every man as he joins the Navy. 


“*With Drums beating and Colours flying.” 


Turning to the Army, it is found that with the 
exception of the Royal Marines, the Coldstream 
Guards, the East Kent Regiment (the Buffs), the 
Royal Fusiliers, and the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, no regiment is permitted to march through the 
City of London with drums beating, colours flying, 
or bayonets fixed, unless special permission is pre- 
viously obtained from the civil authorities. The 
City of London is still extremely jealous of its ancient 
rights and privileges, among these being the ad- 
mission of the King’s army within its precincts 
only by special permission. The regiments named, 
however, need no such permission, since they are all 
the direct descendants of the old London trainbands, 
and, as such, are still regarded by the City of London 
as its own particular military forces. 


A Whip for Van Tromp. 


One would imagine, too, that most people were 
aware of the reason for the long, narrow pennant 
that flies from the mast of every ship of the Royal 
Navy. This, apparently, is not the case. It dates 
back to the valiant days of Van Tromp, who hoisted 
at the mast-head of his flagship a broom as a polite 
intimation of his intention to sweep the English 
from the sea. To this the English admiral retaliated 
with a whip as an equally courteous hint of the fate 
that was to happen to the Dutch Fleet whenever 
he encountered it. Indeed, the pennant is to-day 
known as “ the whip ”’ in the fleet, and this attains 
a length of many yards when a ship is coming home 


in time of peace to be paid off after its customary 
two or three year commission. 


Berthed in the Middle. 


The Royal Marines, too, also claim as their proud 
right to be berthed in the centre of every ship that 
goes to sea. This is a privilege that dates back t0 
the Napoleonic wars. The Royal Marines were 
always an enlisted force, while very often in those 
days the sailors who formed the crew of a ship were 
entirely the result of the eager efforts of the press 
gang. It was no uncommon thing for the latter to 
rise against their officers, who. have always had the 
latter part of a vessel allotted to them as theif 
quarters. The Marines, therefore, acted as a sort 
of buffer between the malcontents forward and theif 
officers. It was in the centre of the ship, too, that 
the arms and the ammunition for them was nearly 
always stored, and many a staunch fight has a hand- 
ful of Marines put up to prevent these being seize 
and their officers put to a most cruel death. Times 
have strangely changed since those days, but to-day 
it is the function of the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
to provide the guard of honate on a_ battleship, 
and to stand as such immediately beneath the 
bridge upon which the officers assemble upon aB 
occasion of any formality. 


The “ Flash.” 


Another curious custom that is not generally undet- 
stood is the wearing of a broad bow of black silk 
on the back of the tunic immediately below the 
collar by the officers and the senior warrant am 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers. This is technically known as “the flash,” 
and is worn only in this regiment. It is to be traced 
back to the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
when the officers of this regiment wore their hait 
turned up behind. The “flash” served to keep the 
tunic clean, and prevented the powder and grease, 
with which the hair was liberally bedaubed in thos® 
days, from staining it. Though the pigtail has long 
since been discarded by our soldiers, this quaint 
custom still remains. 


Splicing the Mainbrace. 


The term “ splicing the mainbrace ” is often heard, 
though many who use it would be hard put to it 
to explain what it means ‘beyond the serving 0U 
of a special round of “ grog’”’ to a ship’s company: 
In the days when ships of war depended upon the! 
sailing power alone, the mainbrace was the mos 
important portion of the whole rigging, since it was th1S 
stout rope that held the whole of the sails on the malt 
mast taut and true. When this was carried away, eithet 
in action or during a storm, or through any cause, 
it was necessary for the men manning this mast t? 
go aloft, no matter what the weather or any other 
danger, and splice the broken ends together. Tb1S 
was not only a task of considerable hazard, but @ 
very cold one to boot, and to warm the men whe? 
they came to deck again a stiff dose of rum was dole 
out to them by the commander—a custom that was 
gradually extended to the whole crew after a task 
of more than usual fatigue. 

Though sails and masts have long disappeared from 
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hy 
‘pea Navies, the old custom still survives, and as 
Orde, ta Teward the captain of any ship may still 
Nay b € mainbrace to be spliced, though now, it 
nh, © added, by special direction of the King, a 
Of he. choose coffee or mineral waters in place 
to the . Spirit that was before served out, and it is 
Yow, f Infinite credit of our great Navy that these are 
T at more frequently selected. 
tt King’s Own. 

“ig Not generally realized either that neither the 
fo aty of State for War nor the House of Commons 
the Hy Teal control over the Brigade of Guards or 
Starg USehold Cavalry, since, as the personal body- 
dono of his Majesty, they still assert their time- 
Petgon 4 tivilege of direct appeal to the King in 
* This right was exercised within quite re- 
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cent years in circumstances that need not be dealt 
with now. It was the late King Edward to whom 
the appeal was made, and while he recognized the 
traditional right of the Guards to make it, he felt con- 
strained to take the advice of his responsible Ministers. 
before he could take any steps to move in the matter. 
It is of interest in this connection to recall, however, 
that when it was decided to disband the 3rd Battalion. 
of the Scots Guards, the battalion rightly claimed, 
and was upheld in its privilege, to hand over its. 
colours to its Sovereign. These were placed in the 
private chapel at Buckingham Palace, where they 
remained until the other day, when the newly re- 
vived 3rd Battalion had the proud pleasure of march- 
ing to the palace and reclaiming them, the King 
handing them to the two junior officers on duty with 
his own hands. 
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ANOTHER GERMAN ILLUSION. 


NE of the big illusions swept away by the un- 
Masking hand of this war is the one that Ger- 
True ho nty excelled all others as a military organizer. 
+h €f pieparations were made with Teuton thor- 
thei €ss, and they were of Teuton rigidity ; that was 
Og, "eak point. Whilst events marched as per 


The defect of Germany's war organ- 
hort Was lack of flexibility, whilst the flexibility 
toh €d into them has made ours run perfectly 
be B.)./and and sea. Only those who have seen 
Loy stish machine at work can really understand 
in othly the wheels go round. One sees this 
Y th the excellence of the arrangements in the 
Brey: reinforcements and supplies go along. In 
8 eq Lous campaign have our fighting forces been 
8 be found’ both on land and sea. Really, unless 
aesels at a base, and thus able to see things for 
: Yous » It is difficult to comprehend what a tremen- 
Ww wk has fallen to our transport organizers, and 
it tant Clently they are performing it. To an im- 
Sq degree they are “ organizers of victory,” for 
thei banmonplace that fleets and armies “fight on 
tain tllies.” “A vivid illustration of this may be 
tat by comparing the condition to-day with 
ar so French Army in the Franco-German 
oO. 


ow 
France prepared in 1870. 

fOWds France went mad in 1870, and the Parisian 
‘the Yelled A Berlin, everybody, from the Emperor 
ita. ons in the streets, firmly believed that the 
: .Oganization of the country was perfect. 
ug ster of War vaingloriously declared that he 
400,000 men on the frontier: that he 
er] 8h cartridges to kill every German in the 
ing a dozen times over; that the stores of 
“ Rate Were inexhaustible ; and that there was not 
Not an button missing. The whole nation was 
al Rives * by these declarations, and it could not 
in! oo possibility of being deceived. But, 
‘ to deeq.” the time came for words to be turned 
P,09, “» What a bitter awakening! Instead of 
men perfectly disciplined and equipped 
: Té no more than 270,000, and the reserve 
bash Whe Infinite time ”’ to rejoin their corps. More- 
€n they arrived it was discovered that they 
€n drilled in the use of the breech-loading 
ut though this was a grievous blow, men 


still pinned their faith to the mitrailleuse, which. 
had done marvels in Algeria. It was soon discovered 
that the officers who were familiar with this weapon 
had been carelessly drafted off to other duties, and the. 
men armed with it were total strangers to its working 
and effects. Supplies of every description, even of 
money and food, were lacking. Certainly there were- 
vast accumulations, but they were piled up in two or 
three great depdts, whence they could not be rapidly 
delivered. The transport wagons were stored at one- 
point, their wheels lay elsewhere at a distance. The- 
artillery were without horses unti! they were bor- 
rowed from the cavalry, and the only maps provided. 
were those of Germany. 


Profiting by the Lesson. 


Undoubtedly the French profited by the lesson: 
of 1870-1. It is true that on July 13 last France 
had declared by the mouth of her War Minister 
that she was ill-prepared for a campaign. M. Charles 
Humbert, in submitting a report, had declared that 
the forts were defective, the guns lacked ammunition, 
and the men were without sufficient boots. There was. 
no provision for the defence of fortifications against 
attack from the air, and the wireless installation for’: 
communicating from fort to fort was inadequate. 
The French artillery was rapidly falling behind that 
of Germany. If war broke out, the men would have- 
to take the field with only one reserve boot in their 
knapsacks, and that one thirty years old. In reply, 
the War Minister had to admit that since 1Igo00- 
Germany had spent over 88} millions on her army, 
while France had expended less than 47 millions. 
He also agreed that, while the French 75 mm. quick- 
firing gun was superior to the corresponding German 
weapon, Germany had a distinct superiority in heavy” 
calibre guns, and that in engineering matériel Germany 
was far ahead. This was most disquieting, though - 
the Minister concluded by declaring that the general 
condition of the French Army in no way justified 
pessimism. The fact is that the old boastful Gallic 
spirit had departed, and that something of the British . 
“crabbing ”’ spirit has taken its place. The bitter 
lesson of 1870 has taught them to maintain a cease- 
lessly critical attitude, and to believe that the exposure - 
of weaknesses is the best way to bring about a remedy. 


‘Undoubtedly the French Army was far better pre- 


pared for war than the speeches of M. Humbert andi 
the War Minister led the world to believe. 
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This photograph shows the character of the trenches which our ar™Y 
In the ‘Trenches. so long occupied north of the Aisne. They were united by subsidiatY 


trenches so that troops could be moved to and from them under covet: 


, : P tter 

S “ Nothing is so much appreciated by our men at the front as 4 ie 

The Mail arrlVeS. from home. The arrival of the mail always arouses the keenest ©* 
pectation, and sometimes equally keen disappointment. 
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The Germans expect soon to make a Zeppelin attack upon London. Their 
papers say that the fear of Zeppelins in London amounts to a disease. 


Nti-aj ; 
aircraft high-angle gun mounted on a British- 
elgian armoured train near the coast. 


Belgians firing at a German Taube aeroplane 
hovering over one of their cities. 
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THE AERIAL SCOUT. 
ma 


Neither army nor navy can do without him. 
A man of steel nerve, he sails like an eagle 
amongst the clouds and looks down upon the earth 
beneath him. ‘ Mere pigmies men seem, and the 
whole country being spread before his eyes like a 
contour map, troops can only escape his vision by 
hiding in buildings, in woods, or underground. 
Since the war began the aerial scout has played 
a prominent part on both sides. He has, in fact, 
been their chief intelligencer, and will remain so 
until the end of the campaign. 


The Bird’s-Eye View. 

Now this news gathering from aloft is not by any 
means so easy as one may think. Things look so 
differently when one is taking a bird’s-eye view of 
them from the clouds. A body of trcops will appear 

only as a big black patch on the ground, and it 
needs a trained eye to detect the difference between 
a body of men and a clump of trees. Something, 
of course, depends upon how high one is “ up.” 
But the enemy’s bullets prevent flying at a very low 
altitude. 

Aerial scouts have to be specially trained in their 
work, so that they may be able to distinguish be- 
tween objects in a way that the inexperienced watcher 
could not do. For scouting purposes the aeroplane 
is the most useful. In fact, although one hears so 
much about Zeppelins, they are not so effective as 
aeroplanes, and that for reasons which will be 
explained later. 


The Pilot and the Observer. 


When an aeroplane goes up it carries two men— 
the pilot who guides the machine, and the observer 
who keeps the look-out. The controls are so arranged 
that they can be handled from either seat, so that 
if the pilot gets injured the observer can take charge 
of the machine. Very often the officer who pilots 
the machine hands over the controls when he gets 
“up ’”’ to the mechanic whom he carries as “ pas- 
senger’’’ and himself does the observing. Through 
powerful glasses he keenly scans the ground over 
which the machine is travelling, and his military 
knowledge enables him to recognize the full signifi- 
cance of the details in the picture spread out beneath 
him. Do not forget that the noise of the engines 
makes conversation impossible. The occupants of 
an aeroplane cannot talk to one another like two 
people seated in a motor car. And the terrific speed 
would handicap speech if the “ purr ”’ of the engines 
did not. 


” ‘HE aerial scout has now become indispensable. 


Transmitting News. 


For transmitting news from aeroplanes various 
devices are used. Very often the observer goes 
back and tells his own story. But it is not always 
expedient to do this. One ingenious contrivance 
is a sort of dictaphone. Into this the observer 
speaks his messages, which are then put into little 
leather bags and dropped in his own lines. The 
“records’”’ thus made are placed in a machine 
which “ talks ’”’ them out for the information of the 
General Staff, just as one puts on a gramophone 
record for home amusement. Wireless is also fitted 


u 
to aerial craft and used for sending message » 
not for receiving them. 


Indicating Ranges. Be 
One of the most valuable functions of the Mani: 
plane is that of indicating ranges to artillery. |% g is 
festly, it cannot come back to do this, so the thip 10° 
accomplished by manceuvring. Supposing a2 bod 
plane wants to tella battery of artillery where 4 rf 
of the enemy’s troops are, the pilot circles 1 me 


Then the artillery fire. If the shell needs to ae 
a little more to the right, the pilot says so by bere? 


ing”’ his machine that way. Or if it is req 
more to the left, he gives a “ tilt’’ in that dire¢ 
So he keeps on until the proper range has 
obtained. - all 

Trenches, artillery, and infantry positions 4 ork 
‘‘ searched out’ in this way. So well is the” gy 
done that a clever aerial scout may be said pe 
with hundreds of men’s lives in his hands. pow 
very guns fired at him help in his work, as they . 
where the enemy lies. 


Duels in the Air. mI 


So far as the airman is concerned it is n 
easy sailing. No sooner does he appear than © ced” 
are made to “ fetch him down.’’. Infantry ©9° "9s 
trate their fire upon him, and specially designed ait 
hurl bursting shells at him. If navigating t this; 
were like navigating the sea, he would not mind etS : 
Butitisnot. The air is full of crevasses—‘' poC*” .4p 
they are called. Not the most skilful piloting ese: 
prevent a machine from slipping into one oO! ance! 
whereupon it suddenly drops a considerable dist 
and the gunners get their chance. gue! 

There is, too, the chance of having to fight # — se 
aloft with the hostile air-craft. For this PY *yot 
aeroplanes carry small guns, though these ee of 
usable under all circumstances, whereas a ™ ire 
a pistol is. It can be pointed quickly in any — ¢hé 
tion, when a gun cannot, and is consequent! 
favoured weapon. 


Dropping Bombs. to” 
Most people think that the main function of atte! 
planes is to rain death from the skies. As @ ™ got 
of fact, although they do drop bombs they 47 
formidable as agents of destruction. at 
No warlike missile does so little damage 4 any ® 
dropped from overhead. Ifhalfa dozen of Get™), “pe 
‘Black Doves” flew over London, there WO’ cer- 


He) 
- p 


no cause for the population to get alarmed. _4oo 
tainly the airmen would hit something, for gsi bly 
is too big a target to be missed altogether. Pose" 


they might have the luck to hit some place = groP 
portance ; but they would be just as likely 
their bomb into some inconspicuous backyat 


Hard to Aim. 


in 
The existence of this strong element of nek tly 
bomb-dropping is a thing people do not suffic jae 
grasp. There is a popular, but quite erroneo™), the 
that airmen can aim at a spot and hit it W 
unfailing accuracy of a Bisley marksman. | mb is 
Actually it is just the opposite. When 4 1 ;ries 
dropped from an aeroplane the momentum 


XN, 
“rember >, rorg.) 


It 
Sead at a speed corresponding with that of the 
om he. And as aeroplanes travel at anything 
l " pean to one hundred miles an hour, a bomb 
be * from'a high elevation above St. Paul’s would 
the 5. "8 way from the cathedral before it reached 
reround. By way of lessening the effects of this 
Not ~ tum the Germans place a sort of projection 
bompaike the feathers of an arrow shaft on their 
Om’, Dut even that does not enable them to be 
b. Pped Straight down upon an object. Aim has to 
On pt 2 considerable distance away, and calcula- 
Made as to where the missile will fall. 
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A Zeppelin, or any other airship, differs from an 
aeroplane in this particular: it can hover—that is, 
lie almost still—and drop its bombs. However, the 
airship is easily open to attack because of its slow 
movement and its bulk. The smaller and humbler 
aeroplane can dodge round an airship and wreck it 
without incurring much risk. 

The Zeppelin, in fact, is of little account in war, 
and there is not much likelihood of any being seen 
on this side of the Channel, unless the Germans 
indulge in a raid for the vain purpose of attempting 
to cause panic. 


MONITORS AND THEIR WORK. 


Strengthened by the addition of several new ships, 
We .nd more are being added to it. Before long 
Thierall have the 15-inch gun in our fighting line. 
to s Weapon throws an 1,850-lb. shell, and is superior 
agai), piece of naval artillery the enemy can bring 
to “a it. Too ready credence should not be given 
164, Ports which say that the Germans are putting 
Work: guns into some of their warships. Such 
as this could not be done under six months, 
ar, Ship has to be almost rebuilt when her main 
ament is changed. Obviously the Germans can- 
Org ord to lay up capital ships for all this time in 
Buns to re-gun them. If they do embark 16-inch 
~th at all, it will most likely be in separate bottoms 
Small is, the guns and gun-houses will be placed in 
In .,, e8sels, each capable of carrying’ one gun only. 
mh ee er words, Germany may be constructing some 
oy Lors—a useful type of fighting ship, as we are 
Showing in the North Sea. 


The First Monitor. 


for Onitors date from 1862, when Ericsson built one 
Calle “et United States Federal Government. He 
type his ship the Monitor, hence the name of the 
Whit She was built to meet a great emergency, 
ye She did triumphantly, though hardly any one 
€ vessel’s designer believed that she would be 
for anything. The Confederate armour-clad 
mac was playing havoc amongst the Federal 
Da i Hampton Roads, when the Monitor came 
lookin’ engaged her. Ericsson’s vessel was an odd- 

Mg craft—just a low armoured turret containing 
{eyq) T;inch guns, and carried upon a hull that was 
Craft with the water-line. But this freakish-looking 
the PToved too strong for the Merrimac, and saved 
Wa, .°Y for the Federals. As Ericsson’s Monitor 
Real. practically have all succeeding monitors been. 
just they are only low mobile gun platforms, with 
Plac a little fort containing one or two heavy weapons 
€d upon them. 


Aa war began the British Fleet has been 


ery; 
k U 


Our Monitors in the North Sea. 


The three monitors which have been playing such 
a conspicuous part in the North Sea under Rear- 
Admiral Hood are monitors in their highest form of 
development, though they retain all the advantages 
which attach to the type—namely, light draft, strong 
offensive power, and present very small targets to 
the enemy. Originally these vessels were named the 
Solinoes, Jarway, and Madero, and were built for 
the Brazilian Government, from whom the British 
Admiralty bought them. Each of them displaces 
1,200 tons, carries two 6-inch, two 4.7, and four 3- 
pounder guns. They are protected by stout armour, 
and draw only a very few feet of water. So shallow 
is the water off the Belgian and the German North 
Sea coast, that only ships of the monitor type can 
bring big guns to work there. This is a fact that 
should be remembered when one is reading about 
fleet operations. Off the Frisian coast, where are 
the enemy’s lurking-places for submarines and torpedo 
craft, these monitors may prove even more effective 
than they have done off Ostend. Around the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Ems, the Jahde, and the Weser 
they are capable of giving much trouble to the 
enemy. Certainly their presence in our fleet will 
give the enemy furiously to think, as they are a type 
of fighting ship which Germany did not calculate 
upon having to meet. Hitherto such of our ships 
as have penetrated to the German coast have been 
able to use only light guns or torpedoes; but the 
6-inch guns of the monitors will do considerable exe- 
cution at 10 miles’ range, and the 4.7’s are not much 
less effective. Being able to go anywhere amongst 
the tricky shallows of the German coast, these moni- 
tors will be able to attack places like Borkum and 
other of the enemy’s supposedly impregnable strong- 
holds. Of course, one cannot say whether they will be 
so employed, as it may not be part of the Admiralty’s 
policy to waste life and ammunition in battering down 
fortresses that will, in any case, have to yield sooner 
or later, whether they are assailed or let alone. 
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ARMOURED TRAINS IN BELGIY 


We 
‘ * a t , il St 
— ‘ P are? 4 , 
The armoured train is not new to wart a A Us 


effectively employed by the British in t 


Egy? db 1 Neg Of 
e€ 


South Africa. Its heavy armour and t? 


fro 


which it travels make it wellnigh immune aft 
rf 


while the picked marksmen on board ef 
harass the enemy very seriously as they ae 
his lines. Armoured trains have been i 
dence during the recent deadly struggles 0” n0 
Belgian border, and their raids are by 
welcomed by the Germans, who are findine 
tions at the present time extremely difhict 


Firing a broadside from an armoured train. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


Foiled ! 


HEN Queen Mary of sanguinary memory lost 
the English gateway into France, she told her 


courtiers that after her death Calais would be 
found written on her heart. Another royal heart 
will be probably broken in the attempt to capture 
this historic seaport. All the critics are now agreed 
that the concentrated hate of the Kaiser for Great 
Britain has dictated the long series of murderous 
combats which have been raging on the Yser for the 
‘last fortnight. It is easy to show that the object 
is political rather than strategical, and that the 
purely military mind would aim at the coast by 
striking through in the direction of La Bassée. The 
General Staff has been set aside, the Vicegerent of 
the Almighty, divinely inspired, has received the 
vision of a better way. He will “‘ hack through ” by 
way of the dykes and dunes, and when his great 
howitzers are planted on Gris-Nez all the world 
will bow to the ineffable wisdom which has risen 
superior to text-book strategy. The Kaiser pins 
his faith to a wrong-headed conception of the British 
character. Even supposing his great guns were to 
command half the Strait of Dover, Britain would not 
keep back a single man from the line of battle in 
Flanders and France. The proximity of danger, 
the threat of immediate invasion, would be the best 
of all recruiting sergeants. When will the Kaiser 
learn that Britain always hardens in the hour of 
stress, and that she redoubles her efforts when con- 
fronted with imminent peril ? We shall live to thank 
him for directing this march along the coast. The 
first great effort has failed, and the German losses are 
estimated at 150,000 since October 15; the second 
frantic attempt, which began on Friday last, cannot, 
humanly speaking, have any better success. The 
heart that bled over Louvain will break over Calais. 


The Menace of the Submarine 


While British monitors and gunboats were sweep- 
ing the German trenches with a deadly storm of 
shrapnel, hostile submarines constantly discharged 
torpedoes against them. Of course, this peril had 
been foreseen, and the Admiralty, early in the 
operations, reminded us that the vessels engaged 
were of no particular naval value. It is little short 
of a miracle that up to Saturday last none of the 
bombarding vessels had succumbed to torpedo 
attack. The explanation is that monitors draw 
only 8} feet, and that the manceuvring of submarines 
is a work of considerable difficulty in waters less 
than a couple of fathoms deep. Mr. F. T. Jane 
declares that, submerged and in fighting trim, the 
submarine needs nearly as much water as a Dread- 
nought. Should she attempt to operate within the 
5-fathom line she runs grave risks of running 
into the mud and sticking there. She is therefore 
compelled to work more or less awash, and, being 
visible, can be rammed by a destroyer. At the 
outset of the war the submarine was heralded as the 
deadliest thing that keeps the sea, but experience, so 
far, seems to teach that against swiftly-moving 
ships and light-draught inshore squadrons the new 


weapon is by no means deadly. 
plane carrying cruiser Hermes, which was torpedor” 
on Saturday morning last, was not caught inshor’ 
but somewhere 12 miles E.S.E. of the Goodwins. 


The Suicide of Turkey. 


There is only one potential ally for Germany, be 
the whole wide world—the unspeakable Turk. 4 
Biilow in his Imperial Germany frankly confess¢y 
“We have carefully cultivated good relations 
Turkey and Islam, especially since the journey a“ 
the East undertaken by our Emperor and Empt@" 
These relations are not of a sentimental natuts 
for the continued existence of Turkey serves; 
interest from the industrial, military, and polit je 
points of view. . . . In the undesired but poss ry 
event of a general European war, the milit@t;, 
strength of Turkey might be exerted in our favoW: 
Long has Turkey hesitated, but she has succu™ tbe 
at last to German pressure. It is said that + 
Sultan’s consent to intervene on behalf of the K@'§ e 
was only obtained when the guns of the Goeben yt 
trained on the Yildiz Kiosk. The report is crediP’* 
and would seem to indicate that the Sultan fores? g 
the ruin and extinction of his race as a gover’ 
and administrative nation. The Allies guarante’ 
the integrity of his empire as the price of his pe 
trality, but he has chosen, whether freely or un ror 
duress, to intervene, and his doom is sealed. t 
years past German influence has been paramour, 
at the Golden Horn, and the collapse of Turkey ne 
the late war was rightly regarded as a blow t® the 
Power which trained its army and financed it 9.04 
field. The twelve Turkish corps now mobiliZ®. 
are commanded by General Liman von Sande 0 
and most of the other generals are Teutonic. 14 
all intents and purposes Turkey is now a Gl’ iy 
province. It was ae no accident that the Gonied 
and Breslau ran for the Dardenelles when the 4 jo 
chase became hot. The presence of these vessels 
Turkish waters was preordained both for the Fick 
suasion of the Sultan and for attacks on the PB eek 
Sea ports of Russia. On Thursday of last W 
the latter part of the programme began, am J., 
Sunday our Ambassador received his passPY efi- 
Previously, however, Great Britain had vety Jion 
nitely indicated that it must take whatever 4F 4. 
is required to protect British interests, British t ade 
tory, and also Egypt from attacks already 43 us 
or threatened. The mention of Egypt rem? inst 
that the rousing of the Mohammedan world ogy’ 
the Allies has always been regarded as Geet will 
trump card in the event of a general war, but ion. 
certainly fail to take the trick on this 0c” gt 
Islam.is not easily fooled. At the present mer ght- 
there are tens of thousands of Mohammedans d 
ing against Germany in France and Poland, of 
there can be no holy war when the allegiar the 
Islam is thus divided. As for the rest, thous" jay 
intervention of Turkey is troublesome, at e ow 
leave her to Russia, Italy, and Greece, wine sk 
forces in Egypt concentrate themselves on the opis 
repelling an invader who will find the heart © 
empire immediately jeopardized. 


XV, 
Vembey 7, 1914.) 


e : 
Ws from Berlin. 


Sump ti News purveyed from Berlin for the con- 
bilit 1on of the outer world presupposes a gulli- 
flaty; *Mongst neutrals which is anything but 


Amering to them. What, for instance, will shrewd 
are pans think of the announcement that Londoners 
ling “4, terrified by the anticipated visit of Zeppe- 
Mach; *t they are fleeing to Scotland, and that 
guns have been fixed on the top of Cleo- 

ONster eedle to deal with these much-advertised 
fig; “1S? There is only one explanation of such 
td +. he nation that invents them is whistling 
the _'° keep up its courage. Much more serious is 
Which “™inence given in Germany to the attacks 
Adm have been made on the First Lord of the 
Cdit Talty in this country. Probably the captious 
Titigi implicated will cease their unjustifiable 
Doge Sms now that they serve the unpatriotic pur- 
Teviving the drooping spirits of the enemy. 


ee 


One of 


@te do; the armoured cars of the Royal Navy which 


TE, good service with the British Army. 
They are manned by Royal Marines. 


De latest canard is that a “ formidable Union of 
thay (otatic Control’’ has arisen amongst us, and 
Macty faded by “‘ Charles Trevelyan, Morley, Ramsay 
the -ONald, and Norman Angell,” it is about to absorb 
a .y20le Radicalism of Britain! There was once 
lay, ltor who was reported to pray, “‘ Give us this 
MN odes) daily sensation.”” The German editors are 
Milar straits. 


Noble Letter. 


Wotes recruiting meeting a few nights ago a speaker 
Pres, ;, With telling effect from a letter sent to the 
Pore.) Dr. Dickson of Marlow. His son, a youth 
Medayt Promise and the holder of the King’s gold 
tains for “ the cadet who during the period of his 
%q 28 exhibited the most gentlemanlike bearing 
Midshe best influence among the cadets,’’ was 

1pman on board the ill-fated Hawke, and went 
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down with his ship. Profoundly grieved as the 
father and mother are by the loss of their boy, 
their patriotism is but stimulated by the sacrifice 
they have been called upon tomake. ‘ If perchance,”’ 
writes Dr. Dickson, “ any parents who read this 
letter are holding back their sons, we appeal to 
them over our son’s watery grave, for their King 
and country’s honour, and for the children yet 
unborn, not to hesitate to send their boys forward 
into the battle line.”’ What father or mother, 
torn between the conflicting emotions of natural 
affection and imperative duty, can resist this touch- 
ing appeal ? 


Prince Louis of Battenberg. 


The resignation of Prince Louis of Battenberg is 
undoubtedly a loss to the Navy, but in the present 
condition of the public mind is a regrettable necessity. 
The dignified letter in which the Prince announced. 


Two sons of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have joined the Welsh Fusiliers. One of them is 


seen marching with his battalion. 


his desire to retire from the office of First Sea Lord 
redounds entirely to his credit. He gives up his post 
in the hope of facilitating the task of the administra- 
tion, and of easing the burden laid upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers. Mr. Churchill’s eulogy of the great ser- 
vices rendered to the Navy by the Prince should at 
once set at rest the calumnious whispers which have 
been passing from mouth to mouth lately. All sorts 
of ridiculous stories have been told, and there is not 
the shadow of foundation for any of them. The 
Prince is of German birth and parentage, but he was 
naturalized as far back as 1868, and soon afterwards 
entered the Navy as a cadet. Thenceforward his 
promotion was due, as we are assured on the un- 
impeachable authority of Admiral Lord John Hay, 
to merit and merit alone. The new First Sea Lord is 
the old “ Jacky Fisher,’’ who was once described 
by Lord Rosebery as the “‘ Kitchener of the Navy.” 
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THE WAR. 


A complete exposure of 
German Policy 


THE 
ANGLO-GERMAN 
PROBLEM. 


By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA. 


ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS, was so impressed 
with Dr. Sarolea’s ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM that he recommended 
it to Members of his’ Government. He sent for the Author in Antwerp 
Shortly before the siege, and expressed to him this appreciation of 

The Anglo-German Problem :— 


“T have read your volume from beginning to end. It is a prophetic book. 
It reveals rare perspicacity and a remarkable sense of political realities. You 
are quite at liberty to make my appreciation public.” 


Mr. CHESTERTON =usrites: “No better or more important book has 


been written for many years on a question of international policy.” 


Price 2s. net. At all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


“A book of absorbing 
interest.”— The Spectator. 
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A French airman working the new ma 
gun now mounted on aeroplane 


